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UPTON SINCLAIR AMBROSE PRATT— Love in War Time. 
Author of GUY THORNE— Love and the Freemason. 


“THE JUNGLE” AUGUST STRINDBERG— The German Lieutenant. 


This story deals with a difficult and delicate matter, yet S. P. HYATT— A Man from the Pest. 
one that — openly woreda. 8 to ae see = 
gravely affecting our national welfare. Other novelists , 
have hinted at it, but it has been left to Mr. Upton Sinclair, Rae eee The Messweup Bamng 
already proved a dauntless champion of the Right by his PARRY TRUSCOTT— Brother-in-Law to Potts. 
fierce and unsparing revelations in “The Jungle,” to de- 
nounce it from the housetops. Many facts in the story are RANGER GULL- The Enemies of England. 
undoubtedly terrible, but the book is written as a clarion 
cry to women, urging them to stand up and drive this WENTWORTH-JAMES— The Secret Flat. 


evil from our midst. Men must read this book for their 
preservation and Women for their protection. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 

pehingine Deserves credit for revealing to the world an artist of unquestionable genius.’—Observer. 

“If the editor succeeds in maintaining so high a level it will stay.”—New Witness. 

“Style in the manner, let us say, of Pater or of the writers of the ‘Gypsy’—style, that is, without any matter at all.” —New Age. 


“There is a valuable article on the Munich journal ‘Simplicissimus’ by Mr. Edmund Gosse and a quite beautiful story by 
Katharine Tynan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“That new and deeply interesting quarterly ‘ The Gypsy,’ the first number of which created a genuine sensation in the literary 
world.” —Daily Sketch. 


ESCAPES and ESCAPADES. By Henry Savage. 3/6 net. 


_  “Ttall really depends on just‘how wrongheaded Mt. Savage is—‘ it” being our prospect of having a really considerable poet 
in our midst......... I will pontify to the extent of saying that Mr. Savage is almost as good as Heine......... It will be observed that 
this is a rather remarkable volume and that Mr. Savage is rather a remarkable personality—I hope the volume will have a success 
—indeed that is why I have written about it—Ford Madox Hueffer in The Outlook. 


“This fine volume of verse............ He is properly to be classed with the philosophical poets, that is with Kéats; and with 
Tennyson, with the Tennyson who is not trying to be a philosopher.” —Arthury Machen in The Evening News. 


“*Escapes and Escapades’ contains much that is exquisitely beautiful."”—Daily Sketch. 
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above_-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
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THE VISION. 


“Ce n’était pas le lilas des guinguettes, c’était le lys 
immarcessible des autels dont il désirait les parfums.” 


— 


Cry out, O heart! unbosom weariness 
Of feverish days and turmoil of the rose. 
Cry out, O heart! unclose 
The gate of fairer gardens. I have seen 
Love beyond loveliness, 
The tender green 
And cool of leaves whence tall, white lilies rise, 


And these within her eyes! 


Be still, O heart! before the silver dawn 
Forget your night of fear: the night is past. 
Be still, O heart! at last 
The lark floods heaven with melody above 
The dew-drenched length of lawn. 
And all we love 
Sinks into shadow by that vision paled— 


Beauty herself, unveiled ! 
H. S. 





— oe 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Gee HE philosophic calm which has descended 


“= 


Bs noe ‘Sy 





SA 2 litical arena may mean 
Des Sx upon the po y 
fA Pig many things. There are hopeful per- 
EY sons amongst us who imagine that 
it means the success of the Coalition. There are 


unhopeful persons who are of opinion that it simply 
means a falling back into the apathy which reigned 
before the Coalition came into existence. For our 


own part, we believe that the lull presages a con- 
siderable storm. That the cabals have not ceased 
from troubling is pretty evident to anybody who can 
read between the lines, and though the adjournment 
of Parliament will rather handicap some of the prime 
movers in these delightful directions, it will by no 
means finish them, and even when Parliament is not 
sitting there is always the almighty ha’penny press. 





Our article of last week with regard to ‘‘ Dicta- 
tors ’’ has impelled sundry fiery persons to favour 
us with epistles. One correspondent, who addresses 
us from Tooting Bec, is particularly outraged by our 
view of the political betting. He asserts that our 
odds are all cramped and we have trotted out the 
wrong horses. He also indulges in remarks which 
considerations of the Defence of the Realm Act 
prohibit us from printing. But we are pleased to 
note that what we had to say has stirred up a certain 
amount of criticism, even though it be angry 
We publish this week a further article, 
which, while in no sense a reply to our correspondents, 
may serve to give them a clearer view of our position. 


criticism. 





Mr. Henry James was seventy-two years of age 
on April 15th last. He has been writing nearly half 
a century, and that he has a considerable grip on the 
British literary public nobody will deny. But it has 
probably never occurred to his English readers that 
he was an American citizen. Yet only within the 
last few days he has taken out papers of naturalisa- 
tion, and is now, of course, ‘‘all British.’’ The 
reasons for this little exploit or septuagenarian 
adventure on the part of Mr. James have been vouch- 
safed to us by himself. Here they are:— 

Because of his having lived and worked in England 
for the best part of 40 years; because of his attachment 
to the country and his sympathy with it and its people; 
because of the long friendships and associations and 
interests he has formed here—these last including the 
acquisition of some property; all of which things have 
brought to a head his desire to throw his moral weight 
and personal allegiance, for whatever they may be worth, 
into the scale of the contending nations’ present and future 
fortune. 

Which on the whole is very modest and very 
reasonable if a little lacking in ginger. We like 
the touch about the acquisition of ‘‘ some property.”’ 
But we should have liked it all much better if 
Mr. James had gone into his feelings on the subject 
with that involved thoroughness, discursiveness and 
meticulous tracking down of motives which he has 
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been wont to bestow on the slightest acts of his 
fictional characters. It breaks our hearts to discover 
that after all Mr. James is a level-headed and, if 
the truth must be 
gentleman of business. 


told, somewhat commonplace 
However, we make no bones 
about saying that we are exceedingly glad to have 
him for an Englishman, and we hope that as a 
Roland deserves an Oliver, Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw will now take steps to make a present of 
himself to the citizenship of the United States of 
America. 





Mr. Herbert Samuel has been giving vent to what 
a contemporary calls ‘‘ winged words.’’ Says Mr. 
Samuel : — 

With the war loan the time has come at last when 
one is able with an easy conscience to serve both God and 
Mammon. 

We have never heard of anybody serving God with 
an uneasy conscience, and we are very glad to have 
it on the authority of a person of Mr. Samuel’s 
ancient and excellent race that the service of Mammon 
at 44 per cent. induces ease in that monitor which 
is reputed to make cowards of us all. A war that 
can make the Children of Israel content with 44 per 
cent. is indeed a boon and a blessing. 





In view of the fact that England is now a 
nation of soldiers, the question of what is suitable 
literary fare for the military mind becomes important. 
We are told that Field-Marshal Sir John French is 
responsible for the observation that ‘‘an army in 
which every soldier read his Bible and every officer 
read his Field Service Pocket Book daily would be 
the finest army ever seen.’’ Of course, there is dis- 
tinction here which is a trifle invidious. We do not 
suppose for a moment that General French would 
bar the Bible from the reading of officers even 
though he might bar the Field Service Pocket Book 
from the reading of the turbulent soldiery. The 
fact remains that in consequence of the nature of 
our latter-day warfare neither the Bible nor the Field 
Service Pocket Book is sufficient for the maw of 
the reading soldier. And from time to time we are 
treated to paragraphs on what kind of book it is 
our fighting men really like and really read. Accord- 
ing to some of these reports, the average Tommy’s 
taste is fearful and wonderful. For example, a 
private in the 1oth Royal Fusiliers, or some such 
regiment, is said lately to have demanded at the 
top of his voice a copy of Dante, ‘‘ because he had 


never had time to read Dante before.’’ Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus is stated to be ‘‘a favourite ” 
with ‘‘a great many officers,” 


”” 


and Horace, too, is 
‘* fairly common,’’ while Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
(in spite of Mr. Shorter) is ‘‘ quite popular.’’ Another 
‘popular ’’ work, of all books in the world, is Jane 
Austen’s ‘‘Emma.’’ Shakespeare, we are told, is 
‘‘not very widely read, perhaps because the Huns 
seem to have a penchant for him.’’ This clearly is 
a little rough on Shakespeare and altogether too 
complimentary to the Huns, the fact of the matter 
being that Shakespeare is scarcely an author who 
lends himself to reading in scraps. For the author 
at home who aspires to get himself read in the 
trenches a well-meaning subaltern has furnished an 
excellent recipe. ‘‘:Write a book,’’ he says, ‘* about 
a tired man, and in your second chapter put him 
into a real feather bed with clean sheets faintly 
redolent of lavender. Keep him in that bed right 
through the balance of your chapters and your 
fortune is made.’’ 





Our dear old contemporary the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ’’ has once more burst into song. The quirist 
to the young-eyed cherubim is not Mr. MacColl this 
time round, but a poet who hides himself modestly 
under the innocent initial ‘“‘P.’’ It seems that in 
June, 1915, P. was ‘‘ somewhere in Flanders,’’ and 
this is what P. wrote: — 

A little open window, 

And Flemish fields beyond, 

A red sun in the trees, 

And the whisper of a breeze, 

And frogs all a’croaking in the pond, 

O my Jeanne! 

You had only just turned ten. 
There are thirty or so further lines to the like 
effect, and in the last line P.’s 
** a’croaking.”’ 


frogs are still 
We are not astonished and we are 
not dismayed, but we think that P. might have 
remembered that Aristophanes finally disposed of 
the frog fetch long before June, 1915. 





The indefatigable Canon Rawnsley has just 
published a volume of 219 pages, which he calls 
‘*The European War, 1914-1915.’’ On page 177 we 
get the following, which is entitled ‘ Michael 
O’Leary and how he won the Victoria Cross ’’:— 


I can spell the village name, Sir, 
I cannot call it right, 

But O’Leary got his fame, Sir, 
When he won it in fair fight, 
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When the word was passed for storming 
And we got our hand grenades 

While our company was forming 
Just to take the barricades, 


O’Leary’s eyes were brighter 
Than the eyes of all the rest, 
For O’Leary was a fighter, 
Fighter born, the first and best. 


But the sprinter, Mike O’Leary, 
Led us by a hundred yards, 
Hard of breath but shouting cheery, 
“Follow! follow! Irish Guards,” 


So O’Leary, single-handed, 
Stormed the barriers without loss. 
The King heard and he commanded, 
“ Give him Queen Victoria’s Cross. ” 


It seems that Canon Rawnsley has already contri- 
buted to the ‘‘ English Review,’’ but if the editor of 
“Blast ’? requires a really competent recruit to his 
wild and whirling forces, now is his chance. 








BACKBITING. 


Parliament has adjourned for the six weeks 
desired by Mr. Asquith. That such an adjournment 
is in the highest interests of the country cannot be 
asserted. At a crucial hour like the present it is in 
the highest interests of the country that Parliament 
should be sitting. But the power to sit or adjourn 
lies with the Premier and the House of Commons, 
and the country—which is to say the people of 
England—must be content to chew the cud of reflec- 
tion. Mr. Asquith made what is called a “ great 
speech ’’ on the motion for adjournment. He carried 
the House with him—not perhaps a very difficult 
thing to do when adjournments are toward; and he 
took the opportunity of administering what is known 
as a ‘‘stinging rebuke’’. to the “‘ fainthearted ’’ and 
the ‘‘ backbiters,’’ whoever they may be. But stripped 
of its admonitory and rhetorical extraneousnesses, Mr. 
Asquith’s defence or excuse for his course of action 
had a good deal of the simplicity of childhood about 
it. Practically it amounted to this. Since November 
last Ministers have had to answer a matter of two 
thousand questions, with the result that an ‘“‘ intoler- 
able burden’ or strain has been put on departments 
like the War Office and the Admiralty in ‘“‘ searching 
for” and supplying necessary information. The 
waste labour on the part of the War Office and 
Admiralty staffs are said to be “ interfering with 
the discharge of duties essential to the prosecution of 
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the war.’’ It is plain that such an argument is un- 
answerable. Opinions will differ as to the rock- 
bottom reasonableness of it, but that is all which 
may be said. Mr. Asquith assured the House that 
it was a matter of indifference to him whether he 
answered 400 or 4,000 questions. The fact that 
questions which do not please the Ministry are very 
easily answered nowadays is of no _ consequence. 
Doubtless the War Office and Admiralty staffs will 
find six weeks of relaxation from the exhausting duty 
of ‘‘ searching for information” entirely to their 
tastes. In our opinion, however, the really big sighs 
of happy relief will be heaved in other and less 
We maintain that question, ques- 
tion, question is the only safeguard remaining to the 
people of England in their control and supervision 
of their servants, the Ministry, not to mention 
their servants, the War Office and the Admiralty. 
Six weeks without questions while the country is at 
war with a powerful and implacable foe may mean 
comparative ease for the country’s servants, and the 
country may and probably will come out of it with- 
out serious damage; but the principle of the thing 
is obviously, and entirely and hopelessly wrong. The 
uselessness of crying over spilt milk goes without 
saying. Mr. Asquith knows that having got his 
six weeks’ adjournment, not all the reason, argu- 
ment or criticism in the world can rob him of it. 
The opinion or desires of the people are of no further 
avail. If they don’t like it, they can lump it. And 
this is just the trouble and the danger. It is the 
thin edge of the wedge for the admission of that 
principle of dictatorship against which we all ought 
to fight just as fiercely and indomitably as we 
must fight against the Germans. Sir Henry Craik 
said in the debate on Mr. Asquith’s motion that if 
a dictator were found in this country he greatly 
questioned whether the country would accept him, and 
if they were ready to accept him he still more greatly 
questioned whether there was anyone prepared to 
take this position. It is true that the country, for 
its Own proper reasons, is not prepared to accept a 
dictator, and it may be and probably is true that 
there is nobody worth talking about who would 
overtly accept the position of dictator. But we hold 
that from the beginning of the war acts of dictator- 
ship have been perpetrated by Ministers, and that 
they are still being perpetrated. It was dictatorship 
that put the press of the country under the thumb 
of a couple of barristers in the last long vacation 
time. It was dictatorship that insisted on the “‘ free 
hand” and “no nagging’’ for Mr. Asquith’s old 


obscure quarters. 








Government. It was dictatorship that pushed Lord 
Fisher out of the Admiralty; it is dictatorship that 
clings to the ‘political perspective’’ of Lord 
Haldane and finds jobs for him, and it is dictator- 
ship which, one way and another, is withholding 
from and depriving the House of Commons of its 
inalienable right to demand 
responsible Ministers. 


information from 
We do not wish to be mis- 
construed, and we make no pretence of supposing 
that either the Prime Minister or any other member 
of the Cabinet is bursting individually to rule the 
country with the far-famed ‘“‘rod of iron.’’ But 
we maintain that the late Government discovered 
itself to be infected with the spirit of dictatorship 
by almost everything it did, and that the present 
Government is equally infected with the same spirit. 
It is a danger of which we must be not only ’ware 
and wary, but assiduously combative. And _ the 
means to combat it are simply these—the House of 
Commons must be kept at work, and kept at what 
is now its most essential work. Its legislative duties 
may or may not be completed for the time being. 
Mr. Asquith says they are completed, and we must 
take his word. But the House has another and 
supreme duty, which is the duty of criticism and 
steady and searching enquiry into the acts of 
Ministers and Departments; and if this duty is 
slackly or perfunctorily performed or allowed to slip 
into abeyance at a crisis like the present, one does 
not require the gift of prophecy to assert that disaster 
is bound to follow. We must stand or fall together 
—King, Parliament, and People; and all persons or 
cliques who would autocratically come between us, 
even for what they may consider our advantage, 
must be ruthlessly put down. 


THE PUBLISHER AS NOVELIST. 


From what we may conceive to be the earliest 





times authors have aspired to be their own publishers, 
and with perhaps the notable exception of the late 
Mr. John Ruskin they have failed utterly. That a 
publisher should aspire to be his own author is in 
a sense impertinent, if not altogether ingenuous. It 
is no slander on the modern children of Barabbas 
to say that, taking them in the lump, the last thing 
for which they are cut out is authorship. At the same 
time the publisher is the only man in the world who 
knows really what profit attaches to the writing of 
books, and it is human of him to endeavour to get 
rid of that most painful of ‘“‘ partings,”” namely, the 
authors’ Of Mr. Grant 


payment of rovaltics. 
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Richards, who is a publisher and the only publisher 
who may be considered seriously to have turned 
author, it behoves us to be careful. He sends us his 
latest opuscule, namely, “ Bittersweet,”* and we are 
warned on the title-page that ‘‘ Bittersweet ’’ is ‘* by 
Grant Richards, author of ‘Caviare.’’’ And right 
opposite the title-page, on a page usually left blank 
by the diffident, we are asked to take notice that 
‘‘Caviare’’ is in its ninth edition and has been 
praised by ‘‘ Punch’”’ and the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ and 
that another work by the same author (and publisher) 
is in its tenth thousand, and, according to the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ is ‘‘a book to buy and read.’’ We are 
a simple reviewer, and we notice what is at hand for 
our notice. But if we are asked to say whether we 
are downhearted, our reply is emphatically, No. 
‘* Bittersweet ’’ is going to be dealt with on its merits, 
though the heavens fall and Mr. Grant Richards 
goes out of business. We must confess at the outset 
to an indisposition for labour. We picked up “‘ Bitter- 
sweet ’’ and read the first three pages, with the result 
that a sudden exposition of sleep came upon us, the 
fact being that from those three pages we gathered 
that the hero of Mr. Richards’ story lived at The 
Haven, Acacia Road, Wimbledon, and is or was the 
junior partner of ‘‘a rather well-known firm of wine 
merchants in Pall Mall.’’ For reasons which will be 
obvious to persons who have the advantage of our 
acquaintance, we find ourselves unable to take any- 
great amount of interest either in Wimbledon or 
wine merchants. On the other hand, we are vastly 
interested in literature, and still more interested in 
authors and publishers, and believing as we do that 
fair is fair all the world over, we handed “ Bitter- 
sweet’’ to a somewhat bittersweet lady of our 
acquaintance, representing to her that it was a present; 
and on the day following this bestowal we called 
upon her, and over tea and cress sandwiches asked 
her what she thought of ‘‘ Bittersweet.’’ And from 
that lady, who in her day and generation has 
devoured probably more novels than the Kaiser has 
devoured honest British soldiers, we got exactly the 
opinion which we expected—namely, that ‘‘ Bitter- 
sweet’ is a book which ‘‘you’”’ (meaning ourselves) 
would not like, but which ‘‘ no woman could resist.” 
After delivering herself of that judgment, our lady 
of the libraries proceeded briskly to outline for us 
Mr. Richards’ plot. Not being a reviewer, she out- 
lined the whole of it, and we know all about it, 
though, of course, wild horses shall not drag it from 





* Bitterswect.__By Grant RicHarps. (Grant Richards.) 6/-. 
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us. And having heard the plot, of which we will say 
candidly that it is no plot at all but a gripping at 
what happens in life (which is a compliment to 
Mr. Richards), we came to the conclusion that it was 
our plain duty to borrow back our gift and read 
a page or two for ourselves, which we accordingly 
did. To be precise, we have read a good deal more 
than a page or two, and we conclude that Mr. 
Richards is an assiduous and pernickety novelist, out 
to interest a public of which he wots well, even 
though he disgust or cause to smile the three hundred 
and four men in England who besides being men of 
the world happen to be judges of literature. Years 
ago Mr. Richards published a book by one Filson 
Young, now nobly endeavouring to get a sunstroke 
in the service of his country somewhere about the 
region of the Dardanelles. That book was called 
‘The Sands of Pleasure,’’ and we believe we do 
not exaggerate when we say that it “sold.” 
the point of view of the hard male person, however, 
the fact about it was that it advertised its author 
not for an adept but for a mere amateur in what is 
known as “ life.’’ Mr. Grant Richards is no imitator 
of Mr. Filson Young, but he suffers from Mr. Young’s 
defect—the defect of amateurishness in this large 
and incalculable article of ‘‘life.”” A simple wine 
merchant from Wimbledon and Pall Mall cannot, 
of course, be expected to know much more of ‘“‘ life”’ 
in its more gaudy and sinister aspects than Words- 
worth’s little cottage-girl could be expected to know 
of death. People from Wimbledon and Pall Mall 
draw their breath too lightly ever to be deeply 
acquainted with the soul of goodness and triumph 
which is to be found in things obviously evil. And 
it is as well for the ladies of the libraries that this 
should be so, and it is also as well for Mr. Grant 
Richards that he has had the good sense, more or 
less, to make his hero flutter round the flame rather 
than get right into it and be destroyed. We are 
not to be outdone by ‘‘ Punch ”’ or the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
or the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ and we therefore take it upon 
ourselves to say that, whether or no ‘“‘ Bittersweet ”’ 
is a book which should be ‘‘ bought and read,” it 
is nevertheless a book which will be bought and 
read, and if Mr. Richards is the wise man we take 
him for, that is all he cares about. On page 62 
Mr. Richards makes one of his characters say: ‘‘ But 
perhaps you don’t like reading. I do; I read a great 
deal. I’ve just finished »” and, adds the 
novelist, ‘‘he named the last egregious work of an 
egregious novelist whom even The Haven, Acacia 
Road, had never welcomed.” This is an unkind cut, 


From 





whether it comes from Mr. Richards, publisher, or 
Mr. Richards, author. But ‘“ Bittersweet’’ will be 
welcomed at The Haven, Acacia Road, Wimbledon, 
without a doubt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


NECESSITOUS LADIES’ RELIEF FUND. 

Sir,—For years past you have been good enough 
to allow me to appeal in your valuabie paper for 
contributions towards a fund for providing holidays 
by the sea or countryside for necessitous ladies. 

Much generous and self-sacrificing help is being 
given to other charities to meet the need this awful 
war has involved, whilst the poor ladies are likely 
to be overlooked. 

And yet no class has suffered so pitifully in the 
war as that of the poorer gentry through loss of 
work, and therefore of money. 

May I be allowed to appeal, then, for help to send 
away governesses, hospital nurses, typists, secretaries 
clerks, musicians, actresses and ladies of gentle birth 
engaged in other professions, who, without the possi- 
bility of earning in the summer months, are left in 
the city exposed to the sufferings attendant on poverty. 

In some cases the poor ladies are quite beyond a 
holiday. For these, I might supply relief in the 
form of food, medicine, or clothing. I plead then, 
for these, our unfortunate sisters, for the sick, the 
elderly and broken. 

All contributions sent to me at appended address 
will be gratefully acknowledged and distributed. 





I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 


48, Upper Berkeley Street, 
London, W. 





“* Sicilian Studies,’’ a volume of essays and stories 
by the Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood, is announced 
by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. Mr. Nelson Hood, 
who is treasurer to Her Majesty the Queen, is, of 
course, a great authority on Sicily and the Sicilians. 
He holds an estate in the island with the title of 
Duke of Bronte, which was conferred on Lord Nelson 
by the King of Naples after the Battle of the Nile. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews has in preparation a new book 
of verse, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, entitled 
‘* Battles,’’ which will contain a series of dramatic 
lyrics of the war. It will be published in this country 
and in the U.S.A. on September 28th. 


A correspondence in the daily press recently 
elicited the fact that many people are enthusiastic 
collectors of old music covers. They will be 
interested to hear that the Pomegranate Press will 
shortly be issuing a new quarterly, The Music Cover, to 
contain reproductions of covers, and articles dealing 
with their favourite hobby. 
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CARBER’S CRUISE. 
An Ironic RuyMe. 
ITI. 


There is a time to ‘“‘ revenir 4 nos moutons,”’ 
There is a time to ‘‘ cultiver nos jardins,”’ 

But when the leg must have the other boot on— 
I must confess the problem is a hard ’un. 

These rhymes are bad, but not so bad, alas, 

As some The Widow in the Bye Street has. 


Carber, perhaps, should claim occasional notice, 
But can we see ourselves as others see us? 

(We hear more of the Golden Ass than Fotis, 
A fault, it seems to me, in Apuleius); 

So, lost in doubt, I ask the reader’s pardon 

When I neglect the muttons for the garden. 


There is so much we cannot know, as much 
There is we know and simply cannot tell. 

For instance not a publisher would ‘‘touch’’ 
This book to-day if I could write as well 

As Byron did of literary sewers— 

Some modern English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


Instead of saying then of N or M, 
“You hear these fellows in the—sewerage; 

‘“‘ Consent to swear you’ll have no more of them, 
‘“‘ This stink of realism taints the age’’; 

In me the true socratian fire shall burn, 

I'll question things because I want to learn. 


Tis not enough, Modernity! that thou 
Hast solved the secrets of the earth and sky, 
Some problems still remain to line the brow; 


A simple child I often wonder why 
The cart is horse, and Dickens in the cart, 
And Arnold Bennett' talks so much of art. 


And you whose babble leads bewildered youth 
Where never Magic fills with wild surmise, 
Whose close familiarity with Truth 
Has bred such devilish contempt for Lies; 
Tell me, George Bernard,? why you go on preaching 
When all the fairies of the world are teaching? 


(Marbles and gilded monuments, no doubt, 

Will long outlive this powerful rhyme of mine, 
But someone yet will bring editions out, 

With little notes, that readers may divine 
Who such and such a one was I allude to— 
There’s hope for all the persons I am rude to.) 


Ah, cruel to be kind! or some such blather, 
I put my hand upon my heart and swear 
(That I’ve a heart the reader yet will gather) 
I am as good a hero worshipper 
As any who with adjectival squeak 
Proclaim a man of genius once a week. 


But damn it! What an age is this we live in! 
The propaganda cooks the proper goose 
By showing it a dozen ways to heaven, 
But, gabbling ever, can’t itself get loose; 
And I, who won’t pretend to be above it, 
I laugh at it because I fear to love it. 


Where shall I do my worshipping, where find 
The hero for Carlylean pean meet? 

Among the mute inglorious Milton kind, 
Or eating devilled nuts in Chandos Street ?4 

Where, riotously sober and uproarious, 

No one is mute, alas, and all inglorious. 





(1) Suspecting here the name of an author, after an hour 
or so in that section of the British Museum familiarly known 
as the mausoleum, 1 was rewarded by the discovery of a by 
no means untalented craftsman of letters. He seems, how- 
ever, to have had a vastly exaggerated idea of the value of 
time and money, and was evidently a product of his age.— 
Professor Fred Deacon: England under the Guelphs. 10967. 


(2) Possessed of an intellect of great analytic and destruc- 
tive force, he was almost entirely lacking in imagination, 
and he was therefore unable to raise his work to a plane in 
which the mutually combative elements of his nature might 
have been reconciled. His lighter moments of envy, anger and 
vanity passed into the crucible to come forth unchanged. He 
lacked the magic wand, and his work never took wings 
above his conception. . . .—Richard Middleton: The Ghost 
Ship. 1912. 


But if you take to hips and haws 
And wear your flannel Jaegerly, 
You'll find a wooden hut of Shaw's— 
I turned and listened eagerly; 
But grinning—just as I had feared— 
The Cheshire Cat had disappeared. 


Welkin V. Podlop: The Quest. 1908. 


Plus je songe a la vie humaine, plus je crois quil faut 
lui donner pour temoins et pour juges Tronte et la Pitié. « ~. 
—Anatole France: Le Jardin d’Epicure. 


(3) In those days the catchword “ Art for Art's sake” 
had been succeeded by the catchword “Right for Right's 
sake,” as a consequence of which the character of Dickens 
Pecksniff, formerly abhorred, became a subject for popular 
respect and imitation. Everything, indeed, was in confusion. 
Moralists, with impunity, wrote on exsthetics—“ Puerum 
basiavi frugalissimum, non propter formam, sed quia frug! 
est’; artists were willingly certified insane at the request 
of weeping relatives; it is on record that even the speeches 
of politicians were published.—Professor James Wallis: 
England, Decline and Fall. 10956. 


(4) An obscure allusion, probably to some food-craze_ of 
the moment. The poet Middleton, who knew his age, writes 
in one of his essays: “ The cult of simplicity is one of. the 
most complex inventions of civilisation. To eat nuts im @ 
meadow when you can eat a beefsteak in a restaurant is 
neither simple nor primitive; it is merely perverse. ...- 
—C. C.: A New Edition. 
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There’s Masefield now, a poet to his fingers— 
The tips yet smeared with Nature’s bitter aloes; 

Still in her leading strings! and thus he lingers 
With these same dreary realistic fellows. 

Oh, bite your nails at will and hasten grace, 

With that young woman in her proper place! 


I can’t help thinking you already know it, 

But if you don’t see where the trouble is— 
Reform’s the very devil in a poet, 

Leave it to Wells,s or work it off like this. 
But there! you’ve done, I hope, with wander years, 
Tin chapel saints and priggish buccanneers. 


The reason why, you know; I’ll not employ 

This muse again with you; I stand and wait; 
But someone ought to tell the hoi polloi 

That Dauber (hang his ugly name) is great; 
He’ll find his way again to heaven’s high street, 
But not that dreadful woman of the Bye Street. 


There’s one thing very wrong with English letters, 
And heavily it weighs upon our shelves! 

It’s not the ‘‘ moral ’’ rubbish of our ‘“ betters,’ 
But that we’re not yet free of it ourselves; 

And so we curse our censors, we who need ’em, 

And fools get talking of Art’s right to freedorn.* 


When I was younger—something under thirty— 
Like many others I was sex-obsessed, 
My mind, in fact, was just about as dirty 

As that of any puritan, and lest 
This statement be considered rather mad, 
The anti-puritans are just as bad.’ 


’ 





(5) H. G. Wells, an author, some of whose books, notably 
“The History of Mr. Polly” and “The Sea Lady,” are still 
read. Contemporary records reveal the fact that instead of 
devoting his undoubted genius to chasing moonbeams, he 
wasted much of it on the sexual, sociological and other crazes 
of his day.—Edward Ledbetter: Some Aspects of Victorian 
Literature. 1940. 


If you were Francis Gribble, 

And I were H. G. Wells, 
We'd go no more a-roaming 
For fairies in the gloaming, 
But settle down to scribble 

The sort of stuff that smells; 
Tf fo were Francis Gribble, 

And I were H. G. Weils. 

—Squib of the Period. 
We cannot trace the name “ Gribble.”—Editor, C. C.: 
A New Edition. 


(6) “ Yowll never find artists whining for liberty,” the 
old gentleman remarked to Marius one evening. “Theyve 
Sot it... . No, not all the soda, laddie, thank ’ee.”.. . 
He sipped his liquor and went on again. “They can't 
help it, of course, those others; they're just dirty, they 
haven't properly focussed sex.""—From an unpublished por- 
tion of Marius the Epicurean. Walter Pater. 1876. 


(7) Our author did not scruple to steal. In a book of the 
beriod called “ The Long Nose” will be found the aphorism : 

he Anti-Puritan is hoping to deceive the Puritan.”— 
Editor’s Note, Carber’s Cruise: A New Edition. 
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It chanced, however, in a foreign borough, 
Finding some books upon the subject—well, 

I also found that foreigners are ¢horough, 
And so got back to letters that are elles. 

I’m not a better, if a brighter, youth, 

But sex is now de trop, and that’s the truth. 


So (moral) you, whoever you may be, 
If after dirt you’re still inclined to hanker, 
Will find excess and full satiety 
Within the works of Xavier del Vanca; 
I don’t think he’s translated, but no doubt 
He will be when the English find him out. 


And if this remedy won’t move the muse 

To other themes and yet she asks, the jade! 
Were it not better done as others use, 

To toy with Cloacina in the shade? 
Well, that’s your métier and it will make you! 
Go on and prosper and the devil take you! 


But that’s enough of that! for quite a time 
The thought of Carber sailing out to sea 

Has been reminding me that lighter rhyme 
Is more appropriate to our history. 

And, ‘‘ dulce est desipere in loco,’’ 

Life’s not all sex and seriousness and cocoa. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MAY HORN. 


One evening not long before May Day his mother 
bought him a May Horn. She bought it from the old 
man with the parrot’s face, who came twice a week 
and called “ Oo-il” through the open door, an old 
man who interested the child because he spoke as if his 
mouth was full. The Horn was long and shining, 
and his mother gave it to him on condition that he 
should not blow on it before May Day. But the temp- 
tation was too great to be resisted; and in the presence 
of several younger admirers he essayed a few notes on 
the doorstep. Whereupon his mother descended upon 
him, slapped him, and took it away. . . . 

Naturally, he cried; but, remembering that May 
Day was not far off, he consoled himself with the sug- 
gestion that they should go and fill up the street drain 
with stones, a fascinating pastime only recently dis- 
covered. But he soon tired of that and wandered 
away, chased a cat or two, and at last climbed on to 
a garden gate, watching the pink apple-blossom ‘flutter- 
ing down, and called out, ‘‘ Missis, givv’es a flower,’ 
until he was driven off. 








He met a dog on the way home and threw stones 
at it, and by the time he arrived in the street, the 
blackbirds had long been calling in the neighbouring 
orchard. Associations made him think again of the 
May Horn, and he was just going in to ask his mother 
about it when she appeared, very red in the face, and 
shouted at him for apparently no reason whatever, 
“Sam Pascoe, come in to once! I'll ’ang for you!” 

. He ran in under her arm. 

His mother perplexed him. She seemed always to 
be giving him things and then taking them away 
again ; and no sooner had she sent him off than she was 
telling him not to go away. Why? She had a little 
cane, too, with which she used to beat him when she 
was very angry, shouting at him to stop crying or 
she’d give him something to cry for; and then, of 
course, he cried all the more from fright, until he 
couldn’t do anything but cry, cry as if he would never 
be able to stop and would have to go on crying all 
the rest of his life. At other times she would pet him 
and fuss over him, until he wriggled and was exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. It was funny. He wished she 
would let him alone. . . . And then other women, 
whom he did not like at all, were always coming in 
and asking how she was, and talking of unintelligible 
things; the same things, however, that they always 
seemed to talk about, standing round and shrieking 
with laughter, while ‘‘ Gran’ma” sat by the door, 
making curious noises with her inside. 

But it was time to go to bed. 

“Ma,” he said, “ will I ’ave the ’orn to-morrow? ” 

** No. Go to sleep.’”’ And she went downstairs 
to her ironing. 

“‘ Ma, Peter ’aven’t got no ’orn, ’ave ’e? ”’ 

There was no answer, so presently he ventured: 

““Ma. Will Da be in soon?” ... 

‘“‘ Ma. Will I blaw it all day?” 

“Go to sleep, you! I'll come up to you, if ee 
don’t go to sleep this minute.” .. . 

The next morning, before he even had time to 
think of the May Horn, he was packed off to school. 
But all the time his attention wandered and, while he 
sang “ There is a Green Hill Far Away,’’ he was 
thinking of the splendid noise he would make. And 
his teacher did not seem to mind, for she was.much too 
busy watching the men who passed the school windows 
to trouble herself about one little boy who was not 
attending: 3 

Already the signs of May were about. Children 
had been up early into the lanes, coming back with 
sycamore leaves and hawthorn shoots. Down the 
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street a boy was practising on the family May Hom,a 


























huge japanned instrument which had done duty for he 
generations; and as they came out of school, the littl J > 
girls were saying to each other that they would go to MH 8° 
bed early that night, so as to be up early the next mi 
morning. As if to-morrow were May Day! . . hy 
Overhearing them as he swung on the iron gate, he wi 
laughed in their faces and cried, ‘‘ Sillies, tes’n May bl 
Day to-morrow!’ They put their tongues out at him Hy ™° 
Betty Vingoe had a whistle which made a bub 
bling sound when it was filled with water. But he wi 
lcoked askance at it. He had a May Horn. He sup. wi 
posed she wasn’t strong enough to blow his hom 
Poor thing! ) dr 
He saw the three teachers coming out of school im “ 
and got off the gate. As they went down the play. he 
ground steps, one said, ‘‘ I wonder if the weather wil] " 
last?” hi 
“TI should’nt be surprised,” said the other. ha 
The third smiled, and asked with a wink wher fi 
she was going, if she wanted the weather to be so fine wi 
And they all laughed and walked away together. Sam 
ran home to lunch. 
His father was in, and the child at once plied 
him with questions about the May Horn. bo 
“ Da, ’ow loud can ee blaw? ”’ [ 
And his father took the horn from the cupboard, . 
and blew a great blast on it that made the glasses o es 
the dresser sing, and Gran’ma mutter in her chair. 
And Sam was satisfied. If only he could blow as hard ra 
as his Da! But then, could anybody? Could Ma’ bel 
Could Gran’ma? ... a 
When he had time, he thought of last year’s May * 
Day; how the bands had been early about the village, 
beating tins and blowing whistles and horns. And It wh 
had marched with them with his whistle. (But thi clo 
year he would have a horn, too.) But first they had Th 
gone up the lanes to gather the young sycamort, str 
climbing banks too high for him, so that he had ha i 
to be satisfied with a leaf or two from the branch of @ Su 
older boy, to stick in his cap. This year, however, It 
was taller and would be able to pick his own leave 
and he would have a wreath of them, and a belt, ani 
leaves again round his horn. . . And then, afte 
the village, they had marched along the lanes, andé int 
last had gone down to the beach, where they made bot di 
fires of the old fishing-nets. It had been a fine daj Pe 
.that, and the wind had dragged the flames along até val 
blown the bright blue smoke slantwise, curling up "HM ..., 
the cliff and disappearing over the houses, as if 4% _; 





could fly. 
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lorn, a More than that he did not remember. Not how 
ty for he had tired of the noisy procession, because the bigger 
e little boys insisted on having it all their own way, and had 
| go to gone away by himself until he fell in with the bonfire- 
e nal makers; nor did he recall how his mother had beaten 
him because he was late home, nor yet how, surfeited 
a he with excitement, his mouth sore with the continual 
n May blowing, he had crept into bed in tears, thinking that 
at his nothing ever turned out as well as it promised. 
o tall But he was still envious of the boy down the street, 
But he who had the big black horn, and of his superior lungs 
He sup which could make the tin bellow like a cow. . . 
3 hell The blackbirds began to call again, and the chil- 
dren were herded in from the streets. It was bed-time, 
- school and to-morrow was May Day. As he was undressed 
e play he asked, ‘‘ Ma, will I ’ave it to bed with me? ”’ and his 
her will mother, kind that night, brought him the May Horn, 
his May Horn, looking more beautiful than even he 
had fancied. Why, it was nearly as big as the black 
k wher fe 08°} it was white and shiny. He wasn’t sure whether 
oo a white and shiny ones weren’t nicest, after all. 
- oa “Will I wake early to-morrow? ”’ 
“Yes. There. Good-night.”’ 
ce plied And as he was dropping off to sleep, he imagined 
how he would strut down the sunny street with a 
gigantic May Horn which made a noise like thunder, 
upbelll while all the other children followed at his heels, cry- 
Lense ing out that he had the biggest and noisiest horn in all 
hai the world. . . 
eal He moved in his sleep and, half-awakened, heard 
ald Ma? the drowsy sound of the sewing-machine in the kitchen 
below, and voices, and movement of feet. Outside, the 
as's I apple-branches in the next-door garden swayed gently 
e villaal against a starry sky. 
~~ To-morrow was May Day. ... The sharp 
But thi whistle of a train came across the bay. It sounded so 
they Sa close that it seemed to be right inside the room. . 
yeas The horn glimmered on the chair by his bed, and he 
had hal stretched out his hand to assure himself that it was 
ach oil there. He sighed... . May Day. 
— R GERALD MILLER. 
wn leaves 
| belt, and 
then, a It is generally agreed that no article of food con- 
a sumed by the British public has risen so much in price 
made be during the past twenty-five years as bacon. There are 
2 fine di} no doubt many causes for the general uplifting of bacon 
along os Values—it would be strange if it were otherwisc—yet it 
ling a Cannot be very difficult to find out the primary reasons. 
s, as if Ml —outlook, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. 


Russia and the Great War.—By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. 
lated by Bernard Miall. 


Trans- 
(Fisher Unwin.) 10/6 net. 

We have to thank the author of this work for 
quite a number of happy remarks, and one of the 
best of them occurs in a quotation from a Lettish 
writer, who, in speaking of the Germans, points out 
‘‘that they often conceal a ferocious animosity 
beneath an aspect of perfect courtesy.’’ This, we 
venture to say, has been and is Germany all over. 
We have had years of perfect courtesy, a perfect 
courtesy which deceived Lord Haldane and Sir 
Edward Grey, not to mention Mr. Lloyd George, 
and beneath it, all the time, was the ferocious 
animosity which built up the German Navy and 
swelled the German Army, and bloated out the 
shells. But apart from aptness—a 
much more important and useful quality just now 
than might be imagined—M. Alexinsky has a good 
deal to tell us which, besides being solid and inform- 
ing, is also encouraging and heartening. He is a 
publicist with views of his own, and we suppose we 
may reasonably describe him as a fairly rabid 
Socialist. At any rate, the whole tenor of his book 
makes against what he is pleased to call ‘‘ Tsarism.”’ 
In effect, therefore, he is an enemy of the govern- 
mental order of things as it now exists in Russia, 
and he might have been excused if he had allowed 
his hate of autocracy to run away with his discretion. 
This is exactly what he does not do. Dealing with 
what has come to be called ‘‘ the dread of victory,” 
which dread is supposed to infect the souls of all 
European Socialists, he says:—. 


German 


‘* From the psychological point of view a desire 
for a Russian defeat is intelligible and almost 
warrantable. The present system of Government in 
Russia is so harsh and so severe, it excites so much 
hatred, so much indignation among Russian demo- 
crats, that one can understand and explain the 
psychological causes of that fear of a Russian 
victory, that desire for a defeat of Tsarism, which 
one finds in some of our revolutionists at the present 
moment. But while it is intelligible from the psycho- 
logical point of view, this attitude may be refuted 


from the point of view of logic and politics. 


** First of all, those who believe that Tsarism 
would be crushed by a German victory forget a very 


























simple and indisputable fact—that the present war, 
which is a war of the masses, of millions and millions 
of men, touches directly on the interests of the people, 
and, in case of defeat, not only the Government, but 
also the people would suffer from that defeat. I 
believe that the people would suffer much more than 
Tsarism. Secondly, I hold that, from the point of 
view of the interests of the movement for the libera- 
tion of the Russian people, this propaganda of ‘ the 
fear of victory ’ is extremely injurious. It is injurious 
because a Russian defeat would also be a defeat of the 
French, Belgian, and English democracies. Russian 
revolutionists ought always to be guided, not merely 
by the interests of their own people and their own 
liberty, but also by those of other peoples and by 
the liberty of all Europe. Otherwise they would run 
the risk of falling into a ‘ revolutionary nationalism,’ 
concerned only with its own country, and ignoring 
the interests of democracy in general and the political 
progress of other peoples. The propaganda of ‘a 
fear of victory ’’ seems to me to be also injurious, 
because it is addressed, not to the active sentiments 
of our soul, but to passive sentiments, and, as it 
were, to. a ‘ revolutionary despair.’ ’’ 


These plainly are proper words, and there is shrewd 
sense in them. The sum total of M. Alexinsky’s 
view of Russia and the war may be summed up very 
briefly. He is of opinion that it is a people’s war, 
that is to say, a war which the people regard as 
just as much their own affair as the affair of authority. 
The Russian people are conscious of the true mean- 
ing of German rule. A very large section of them 
may be heart and soul against Tsardom, but they 
know that Kaiserism would be a much worse thing. 
And they are determined not to stand for it so long 
as they can help themselves. Russian authority has 
been so busy Russianising the heterogeneous elements 
of the races which make up the Russias that it has 
overlooked the steady Germanising of Russia by 
German agents and German sympathisers. But the 
people have not overlooked this insidious and far- 
reaching encroachment on their ultimate freedom, and 
epportunity having come their way, they are not in 
the least disposed to neglect it. One thing is certain, 
that not only may we rely upon the staunch loyalty 
of Russia as a Power, but we may also rely with 
perhaps even greater certitude upon the staunch 
loyalty of the Russian people. M. Alexinsky’s book 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
war, and it will well repay perusal not only by the 
student but by the general reader. If we could have 
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more books of this character just now, many 
stumbling-blocks would be cleared away and much 
darkness and confusion dispelled. 


ALWAYS THE RENAISSANCE, 


Life and Letters in the Italian Renaissance.—CHRISTOPHER 
Hare. (Stanley Paul.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Before making the obvious comment that of books 
dealing with the Renaissance period there scems to 
be no end, it is worth while asking ourselves why 
it is that for every book concerning the Middle Ages 
there should be fifty written about the Renaissance. 
Apart from the fact of one period being easier to 
write about than the other, a point which no doubt 
has its significance, we have to remember that just 
as England, being sufficiently absorbed in its theo- 
logical aspect, was late in taking its artistic place in 
a European movement by which, as Mr. Hare 
puts it, ‘‘the theories and the limitations of the 
Middle Ages have been swept away,’’ so in all prob 
ability this country will be proportionately tardy in 
throwing aside a view of the Renaissance which, if 
it does not exaggerate its importance, is liable to 
over-emphasise its merits. Therefore we must be 
patient with writers like Mr. Hare, who says 
that ‘“at the mere name of the Renaissance 
in Italy’ a cloud of glowing images rises 
before us...’ with a _ half-expressed premise 
that the images evoked by the earlier period are 
correspondingly dull, and we must continue to deserve 
such statements as that made only a few days ago 
by a ‘‘ Times”’ leader writer, who spoke quite ut 
blushingly of the ‘‘ poverty, and ignorance of the 
Middle Ages.’’ This pronouncement of the ‘‘ Times 
is apt to our subject because we imagine that it was 
written as a truism for the same large class of 
reader as that to which Mr. Hare appeals in this 
book. We should be doing him an injustice if we 
assumed that Mr. Hare had set out to add maten- 
ally to the scholarship of the Renaissance period 
He is himself familiar with the authorities, a list of 
which he conveniently gives at the end of the work, 
and we must acknowledge the skill with which he 
has made use of them. The larger part of the book 
covers ground familiar to readers of the frequently 
published ‘‘ lives” of the leading figures of this 
‘‘Golden Age.” But Mr. Hare earns our grati 
tude by holding himself aloof from the well-wom 
themes of scandal. We are glad to welcome also the 
three chapters devoted to Bandello, who is in dangt 
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of being completely captured in this country by anti- 
quarians and Shakespearian enthusiasts. Mr. 
Hare’s translation and explanations of the chief 
works of the Renaissance writers will be invaluable 
to those readers who have neither the leisure to find 
complete translations nor the advantage of reading 
them in the original. 





FROM AN INEDITED NOVEL. 


Twickson—you remember him? The loose-legged 
imimitable soldier-offspring. People tried to sum- 
marise him by saying that he was the military type 
with a certain artistic faculty superadded. That was 
plausible, but incomplete. He was one of the few 
men who, in these latter days, could claim real 
eccentricity. The soldier element came out unmistak- 
ably in his love of the martial, of all warlike things, 
of official forms in speech and document, of personal 
command, and of compelling the services of others. 
Delicacy in art or in manner was beyond his com- 
prehension. He aimed at the virile. You could not 
give him too much trombone in an orchestra, or too 
much palette-knifing on a canvas, or too large a 
helping of pork. He never knew where to draw the 
line in ridicule, and was almost proof against attack. 
To those who could amuse or help him he showed real 
amiability. Dull of perception where the subtleties 
of intercourse were concerned, he was guilty of the 
worst impudences, acted or uttered in perfect good 
faith, Having always had the traditional con- 
ception of genteel manhood, he affected riding- 
breeches, guns, cardcases, cigars, and select company. 
Defiant of criticism, deaf to reproach, a megalomaniac. 
And withal a charming fellow and an abiding friend. 

Well, Twickson congealed. He bought ducks and 
swam them on a pond which he rented from a farmer. 
Then he began to paint them. At all times and at 
all seasons, there was Twickson on the edge of his 
pond, painting the ducks. If you approached him, he 
shouted to you that the birds were not to be fright- 
ened, and showed you how to come to him by a 
circuitous path. There was nothing about the appear- 
ance of a duck and its actual character that he did 
not understand. He painted them on the water— 
swimming in squadrons, flapping their wings, cleaning 
their feathers, grubbing in the mud; in shade and 
sunlight, on canvases both great and small. He 
painted them on the land—wandering with ecstatic 
glances among grass and dock-leaves, at rest under 
the trees, marching to and fro from the pond, 
coming towards you, going away from you, in groups, 
in couples, singly; at the top of the picture, at the 
bottom of the picture, across the picture. He painted 
them in oil and water-colour, smaller than life, life- 
size, and larger than life. All day he stood by the 
pond, on this side and on that side, turning out 





sketches and pictures by tens, by scores, by hundreds; 
and then came home and had a duck for supper. It 
is estimated that he painted something like 7,361 
ducks in three years. They put in an infallible 
appearance at every Academy, swimming sometimes on 
the line, sometimes under it, and sometimes over it. 
The hanging committee knew certain of the drakes 
quite intimately, and hailed them as old friends. In 
most other London shows, in all the provincial 
galleries, you found Twickson’s ducks. They were 
sent to Pittsburg, to Melbourne, to Wellington, New 
Zealand. One year a poster was to be seen on the 
pavements, at the tube stations, and on the hoardings; 
in the centre of this poster the word 





DUCKS 











and the information that they were to be seen at a 
Bond Street gallery. In that gallery was Twickson 
in his top hat, and Mrs. Twickson trying to get 
accustomed to her dress, and there were the ducks and 
the pond.... Those ducks acquired a dramatic 
significance; they became emotional, sensitized. The 
effect of being surrounded by them in their hundreds 
was overpowering. One became aware of their moods 
and manners, of their observation, docility, and 
charm. There was something affectionate and sterling 
in their regards, something noble in their prow-like 
bosoms, something solid and resolute in the curve of 
their backs, a piquancy in the tilted tail, a glory in 
the drake’s burnished feathers. 

His ducks procured for Twickson the supposed 
honour of membership in several Royal societies. He 
bought yet more ducks, until the pond was a marvel 
to behold, covered with its quacking and flapping 
legions. He became duck-like himself to a noticeable 
extent—walked on broad, flat feet, spoke with a 
beakish snap, and made remarkable sounds over his 
food. Paint, for Twickson, meant ducks, and ducks 
meant distinction—and so, as an artist, he congealed. 
Since the establishment of his pond he painted ducks 
and drakes in precisely the same fashion year in 
and year out. Ge VV: 





ON COLLECTORS AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHERS. 


An interest in books confined to what is written 
in them is the mark of a singularly rational mind. 
It is the kind of mind possessed, no doubt, by all 
persons who are completely satisfied to place a row of 
cheap modern reprints on their shelves, and by literary 
editors of newspapers who are wrapped up in their 
avocations. On the other hand we know that if 
anyone is unduly interested in books for reasons other 
than those concerning their literary contents he is 
commonly regarded as mad. Between the walks of 
prigs and madmen lies a difficult path, but one be- 
loved of humanity. Among the tasks incumbent upon 
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those who edit the reprints, whose countless series 
cover our bookstalls with confusion, is that of writing 
an ‘‘Introduction’’ wherein it is customary to 
enumerate all the earlier editions of the work, editions 
it would have been pleasanter to possess instead of 
the one for which you have just paid your money. 
With the completion of this task the editor’s scholar- 
ship and usefulness is usually at an end, for his 
opinions as to Lamb deserving fhe amiable sentiments 
of all generations, and the unpopularity of Montaigne 
among women minister very 11] to our knowledge or 
contentment. 

At all times there have been people who are 
extremely averse to the age in which they live. They 
do not like its religion, manners, or art, but their 
habits are often too argumentative, their spirits too 
restless to be absorbed and soothed by the collection 
and the contemplation of the productions of a pre- 
ferable age. Collectors of such things are for the 
most part very quiet and unobtrusive people. They 
do not like undue noise made about their hobbies 
because this notoricty might entail objects of their 
desires becoming more expensive, or too many people 
becoming interested would rob them of that isolation 
which is-the ambition of all collectors. Collectors 
are people whose lives become increasingly devoted to 
the passion of obtaining objects which the majority 
of people do not want. If you went up to the first 
man you saw in the street, and gave him a book 
printed in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, he 
would be considerably puzzled as to what it was, and 
still more at a loss to know what to do with it. It is 
remarkable how few people have ever seen a book. 

- A man in the fifteenth century who cared about 
what was inside books was confronted with an in- 
ordinate amount of theological and classical reading. 
Succeeding generations have not shared his interest in 
either theology or the classics, and there came. about 
a habit of wishing to possess books for the beauty of 
their production, or the rarity attendant to their 
almost complete destruction, but with no intention of 
reading them. Yet anyone who can find no difference 
in pleasure when reading an old book in a modern 
reprint and in an original edition is devoid of some 
quality which it is difficult to name, but which exists 
in all civilised persons. Of course, if you go further, 
and you are uninterested in all editions save the first, 
it is to step over the pale and to descend again to- 
wards the region of the beast. But a desire to possess 
all editions of a book argues an interest which is part 
scholarly and part human, since it is pleasant to trace 
the vicissitudes of a book’s history, and to investigate 
the evidences of its career and its influence. 

The fact that the beginnings of typography and 
its most exquisite periods are indissolubly concerned 
with Humanists, and the Renaissance is sufficient to 
form a connection with a vast variety of people, in 
fact with the majority of educated people. But 
English people either from lack of education or lazi- 
ness are comparatively backward in a sense of 
antiquity. In France a very different state of affairs 
exists regarding this matter. A feature of the differ- 
ence between the two countries is the interest of 
Frenchwomen in books, and the more Martha-like 
attitude of Englishwomen. As a rule books are 
bought im this country by men mainly in spite of, 
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and sometimes even unknown to their wives, while ip 
France there is a large class of women who collect 
libraries entirely to please themselves. 

To some bibliography is with ugly and tyrannical 
powers of enslaving and even killing them, but to 
others it is an angel whose ministrations have the 
advantage of never intruding unless required. It can 
exert an influence over widely different people, such 
as—to take two names at random—our Cardinal 
Gasquet and the late Talbot Baines Reed, unrivalled 
as a writer of school stories. Leading you as it does 
amid byways of history, the perplexities of the Re 
formation, and the finished glories of the Renaissance, 
bibliography is conducive to a certain plainness of 
rind. Eminent bibliographers are excruciatingly 
dull writers. The Chinese, whose typographical dis. 
coveries two thousand years ago should have been a 
warning to Europe of the inevitable advance of 
republicanism, have the combination of humour and 
patience which should fit them to be great biblio- 
graphers, as no doubt they are. It is a vulgar idea 
that bibliographers are persons who are able, and 
even eager, to tell you what books are best to read 
on subjects which interest you. In reality you will 
find that they are so taken up by making definitions 
as to in what bibliography actually consists (so that 
some definition may fit in with a subject burning like 
phosphorous at the back of their own minds) that 
they are able to give you remarkably little informa. 
tion about anything at all. L’Abbé Coignard, you 
will remember, gave a surprising reason when asked 
for an explanation of his erudite researches. 


H, G. 
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